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argues, that a people whose work is found for them
become deficient in initiative; that as a general rule
the business of life is better performed when those
who have an immediate interest in it are left to take
their own course, uncontrolled either by the mandate
of the law, or of any public functionary; above all,
that it is exceedingly dangerous to multiply State
functionaries, and concentrate all the power of organ-
ised action in a dominant bureaucracy.1 It is a
corollary from these principles that Government
work cannot be as cheaply done as the work in
private establishments. A Socialist, however, will
only regard the first of these arguments as important,
and will probably demur to its validity. He will
argue, that in private establishments the workman's
improvements are habitually confiscated for the use
of the master; and that if men continue to invent,
where they reap only trifling advantages, they will
probably have their wits sharpened when their work
is secure of recognition, because the Government has
no interest in defrauding them. He will maintain
that the logical tendency of unlimited competition
is to make profits by sweating the operative, and
that the State, which can command its own market,
is not liable to this temptation. A Socialist is not
afraid of increasing the power of the State, or of
multiplying State functionaries. He wishes the
interest of the community to be paramount, and
that all should be in the State's service. Neither
does he think cheap production the main object to
be aimed at. It is important, because it economises
the wage-fund of the administration ; but the real

1 Mill's Political Economy,  book iii.  chap. xi. s.  26 ;  Hearne's
^ chap, xxiii.